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GREENHOUSE ІНЕОГОСҮ 


EprrOoR's PAGE Ж MICHAEL J. CROSBIE 


LOBAL WARMING IS AFFECTING OUR 
economy, our health, and. ..our religious 
beliefs. That is the conclusion of the 

Lutheran World Federation, which recently pub- 
lished a summary of surveys of people around 
the globe who reflected on what global warming 
means to people of faith. As the authors of God, 
Creation and Climate Change note in its preface, 
“.. climate change is more than just a secular 
environmental issue; it is an urgent challenge 
that goes to the core of our faith and spirituality and how this is reflected 
in the ways we view the world and in what we do. Climate change is 
moving us to reconsider and revise what we have previously assumed 
or believed. In that sense, itis changing theology—how we have thought 
about God and the rest of creation, especially in the modern era” 

The summary posits that we have inherited certain assumptions about 
God and our relationship with God that contribute to the destruction of 
the environment. Certain beliefs (such as mans domination of the earth; 
that God acts primarily through history and not also in and through 
nature; that as agents of God we can use or exert power over the rest of cre- 
ation) make it easier for us to proceed unfettered in the world, with little 
concern about how our actions are fueling environmental degradation. 

Contrast this with different notions of God. Theologian Sallie 
McFague, note the authors, refers to God as "the inspirited body of the 
whole universe, creating, guiding and saving all that is. Rather than 
assuming God to be like a will or an intellect ordering and control- 
ling the world, God is the breath that enlivens and energizes the living, 


breathing planet.” For Lutheran ecological theologian Joseph Sittler, 
rather than apart from God, "nature" comes from God and is capable 
of bearing God's glory. The conceptual difference here is the power of 
relationships. It is a view of the interconnectedness of all creation with 
God, who is not a distant, supreme being controlling the world. 

Is this evolving theology another way of seeing God? Or is it a change 
in the way we perceive ourselves? The authors detect a shift in our rela- 
tionship with the world in response to the ecological crisis. What would 
a new theology look like? The authors suggest a move from human 
independence to interdependence with the rest of creation; a shift 
from technological control to respect for, care for, and balanced use of 
creation and its resources through appropriate technologies; less of a 
Christocentric focus on the redemption of human beings, and more of 
a Trinitarian approach that appreciates creation, the spirit, and the inter- 
relationships throughout the cosmos, with all of creation as the scope 
of redemption; sin not just as a broken relationship between humans 
and God, but more as a break in our relationship with creation; less 
faith in technological or market-based "fixes; and more attention to 
the healing of creation; a move from our obsession with progress and 
development as measured in economic terms, and greater attention on 
what will result in more sustainable life for all of creation. 

A theology based on such new assumptions could lead us to a new 
relationship with creation, God, and what we, ourselves, design and 
make. Might architects and artists of the sacred be the leaders in a new 
praxis of sustainable human creation? 


MICHAEL J. CROSBIE IS THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF FAITH @ FORM AND CAN BE 
REACHED BY EMAIL AT MCROSBIE@FAITHANDFORM.COM 
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AMAZING GRAC 


By JULIO BERMUDEZ 
рл OST ОЕ OUR KNOWLEDGE of the 
E relation of architecture to spiri- 

et tuality addresses the "objective" 
conditions of sacred buildings: their mate- 
rial, spatial, functional, and other empirical 
attributes. Long ago we discovered that, if 
well designed, architecture could evoke the 
sublime. It is precisely because churches, 
synagogues, mosques, and monuments can 
influence consciousness that we build them. 

l / And, because objective conditions аге percep- 
tually accessible, measurable, and testable, our empirical knowledge of 
sacred architecture has advanced over time. 

Yet holy places are not objective constructs existing on their own, 
“out there.” Quite the contrary, the power of such environments lies in 
how they shape experience. It is their eventfulness in our consciousness 
that makes them unforgettable, profound, ineffable. Their value comes 
from how they change us. However, the subjective phenomenology of 
sacred places makes it hard, if not impossible, to observe, study, and 


New Research into “Extraordinary Architectural 
Experiences” Reveals the Central Role of Sacred Places 


Notre Dame Cathedral shimmers in the moonlight over the Seine. 
It was identified as one of the top ten places to have ‘Extraordinary 
Architectural Experiences’ (EAEs). 


understand them. Our methods to circumvent such a problem include 
personal testimonies from impeccable sources. If we go through the 
published record, we can find a good (but not large) number of such 
reports. However, this approach and its results always remain subject to 
scientific dismissal and rational skepticism; personal accounts cannot 
be generalized (and thus become knowledge) because they lack statisti- 
cal significance and repeatability. Lacking a good understanding of the 
psychology behind the phenomenology of sacred spaces means to see 
only one side of the relationship between spirituality and architecture. 

This article presents results of research designed to address our 
incomplete knowledge. While the investigation was not originally 
intended to focus on the experience of places of faith, the findings are 
heavily weighted toward them. The study walks a fine line between col- 
lecting a very large number of experiential accounts using a rigorous 
methodology (to gain scientific validation) and retaining the freshness 
and the “thickness” of the reported experiences. 


JULIO BERMUDEZ IS AN ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE + PLANNING. HIS RESEARCH INTERESTS ARE IN THE PHE- 
NOMENOLOGY OF AESTHETICS AND THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ARCHITECTURE, CULTURE, AND SPIRITUALITY. THE AUTHOR WISHES TO THANK THE THOUSANDS OF 
INDIVIDUALS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD WHO GAVE THEIR TIME TO PARTICIPATE IN THE SURVEY. NOT ONLY DID EACH SELFLESS ACT HELP ADVANCE THE STATE OF 
THE ART OF OUR DISCIPLINE BUT, MORE IMPORTANT, IS A LIVING PROOF OF THE TRUE AND STAYING POWER AND RELEVANCY OF ARCHITECTURE IN OUR LIVES. 
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CONDUCTING SURVEYS 

From April 2007 to April 2008, two parallel and independent online 
surveys (one in English, the other in Spanish) were conducted to gather 
information about people’s most profound, lasting, and/or intense expe- 
riences of architecture. The surveys defined Extraordinary Architectural 
Experiences (or EAEs) as: 

...an encounter with a building or a place that fundamentally alters 

ones normal state of being. A “fundamental alteration” is a powerful 

and lasting shift in one’ physical, perceptual, emotional, intellectual, 
and/or spiritual appreciation of architecture. Contrarily, an ordi- 

nary experience of architecture, however interesting or engaging, 

does not cause a significant impact on ones life. 

EAEs were selected because their exceptional nature amplifies the 
experiential effects of architecture and thus makes them easier to 
study than under normal circumstances; guarantees recall accuracy 
and thus facilitates data gathering and reliability,’ has lasting con- 
sequences in the lives of both the public and professionals,” and is 
usually tied to well known places and/or perceptual features that sim- 
plify later objective analysis. 

Both surveys had the same 36 questions about the experience (25 
multiple-choice and 5 open-ended questions) and about the participant 
(6 questions). The survey was designed to be completed in about 10 
minutes and was openly available over the Internet. The surveys pro- 
duced the largest number of personal testimonies of EAEs ever collected 
(2,982: 1,890 in English and 982 in Spanish). However, since participa- 
tion was totally voluntary, open, and unsupervised, the result does not 
constitute a scientific sample of any particular population. In fact, due to 
the procedures and instruments employed to produce, distribute, adver- 
tise, and complete the poll, the participating populations are skewed 
versions of the general populations. Respondents predominately have 


an undergraduate or graduate college education (90% / 90%); (b) report 
architecture as their field of study (55% / 69%); and (c) are between 25 
and 40 in age (39% / 39%) with the 41-55 age bracket (28% / 36.5%) 
trailing behind (please note: throughout this article, numbers related 
to the English survey are noted in roman type, with Spanish statistics 
following in italic type). 

Without denying the limitations of this skewed representation, there 
are also some advantages. For instance, having a population with a solid 
understanding of architecture gives us more confidence about the col- 
lected data. This is particularly relevant because we are dealing with 
issues that are very hard to grasp, measure, and describe. The very large 
number of responses obtained supports studies with statistical signifi- 
cance within the responding population. 

It is impossible to cover the breadth and depth of the survey’s results 
in the space of this article. Therefore, I've limited myself to findings 
from the study that may be of most interest to Faith & Form readers. 


Phenomenology of EAEs 

Let us start with the way in which EAEs unfold in experience and 
their effects. The beginning of EAEs was said by respondents to be sud- 
den (51.596 / 58. 596)? and surprising (7696 / 8396). Survey participants 
also reported very high levels of spontaneity in the experience (78.596 
/ 9196). With regard to their end, people stated that EAEs tended to 
finish without their consent (5196 / 4496). However, if we consider the 
very high level of "dort recall” responses (16% / 1996) in the termina- 
tion question, we see support for a non-consensual answer: who would 
consciously finish something so exceptional and then not recall it? This 
would put the "finishing-without-consent" statistics at a high 6796 / 
6396. In other words, the exceptional experience finished as it started 
and unfolded on its own! 


Underside of the dome and pendentive at Hagia Sophia in Istanbul, another popular EAE site. 
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A light shaft enlivens the coffered dome at the Pantheon in Rome, 
another frequent site for EAEs. 

When probed on how EAEs were felt, respondents reported intro- 
spective/silent states (87.5% / 87%) characterized by no talking (62% / 
57%), strong body reactions (56.5% / 43%), and a higher level of aware- 
ness than normal (92.5% / 78%). Although only a minority reported 
weeping (18% / 28.5%), it is such an incredibly strong response that its 
relatively strong presence (roughly 20% / 33%) confirms the power of 
EAEs. Also, participants overwhelmingly agreed that EAEs were intense 
(80% / 88.5%), profound (89% / 91.5%), and vivid (85.5% / 84.5%). 

There is remarkable consistency among these responses. For example, 
the powerful emotional tenor of EAEs neatly dovetails with the higher 
state of awareness claimed. High attention also takes place because the 
individual cannot predict and/or control what is to occur next. Since the 
person experiences the event as it happens (i.e., suddenly, surprisingly, 
spontaneously), she or he must remain vigilant, awake. An experience 
that is so free yet so alive points towards a suspension of the preconcep- 
tions, ideas, and will that individuals bring to most situations. In other 
words, EAEs are in-progress experiential discoveries based on a certain 
abandonment to the moment, a "being in the present" open to what 
the present reveals. Bodily sensations during EAEs (e.g., goose bumps, 
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weeping, trembling, chills, etc.) demonstrate a poignant state devoid 
of substantial intellectual intervention. These findings suggest that, 
despite the usual assumption of subjectivity, EAEs seem to move away 
from an ego-centered experience to plunge consciousness into a unique 
state that is neither objective nor subjective, but is both simultaneously. 
This set of experiential qualities must somehow be related to shutting 
down verbal functioning and the simultaneous opening of other ways 
of knowing, feeling, and sensing beyond left-brain, neo-cortex, or dis- 
cursive operations. 


QUALITATIVE POWER OF EAEs 

Although these data provide an initial psychological profile under- 
lying EAEs, such statistical study fails to convey the amazing quality 
of these exceptional experiences. For example, consider the following 
descriptions in the words of three survey respondents: 


A simple Gothic cathedral in central France: “I walked into this 
church and was struck by the light and the straight soaring lines of 
extremely tall walls that curved to form the ceiling. The whiteness 
of the walls, the absence of stained glass, the lack of ornamenta- 
tion--just the skeleton really, the stark yet graceful construction 
exposed--stopped me just inside the door. The lines seemed to fly up 
to welcome the light, inviting it to shine way down onto the stone 
floor below. The shafts of light repeated into the distance and their 
brilliance created elongated rectangles on the floor emphasizing the 
vastness of the interior. This visual impact caused an instantaneous 
physical reaction: quiet shivers of joy, a slow exhalation of an unno- 
ticed held breath, and no desire to move, save for the slow smile I 
allowed myself. As I had entered from the rear of the church through 
the main doors, my first impression was that the church had been 
gutted. Empty yes, yet the space had presence, a fullness of spirit. I 
was overwhelmed with the light pouring in and the peaceful, glori- 
ous space created by the purity of the structure.” 


Sagrada Familia, Barcelona, Spain: “Passing through a second 

set of doors, I was immediately overcome by the sheer scale of the 
structure I had entered. Despite the clutter of scaffolding, I felt some- 
how lifted into the space. As I entered further I was amazed by the 
intensity. And I turned and saw a wall of stained glass full of life and 
color abstracted in form. It became a part of me. Despite its religious 
context, I felt as though I understood...it...and that somehow. it... 
understood me. I don’t know how to describe the ‘it’ part, but I cer- 
tainly was unable to ignore the penetrating bond that was created. 

I sat down where I was able and did what I could to hold back the 
tears, pretending to blow my nose as the rest of the visitors passed 

by me. I eventually went back and took a picture of the place, but it 
serves only as a reminder. The image conjures the fringe of the feel- 
ings that were generated, but can't quite simulate the overpowering 
nature of the event.” 


Hagia Sophia, Istanbul, Turkey: “As I walked into the narthex of 
Hagia Sophia I remembered being told that it was a building that 
had done unprecedented things with the dome, but I hadn't quite 
gotten it in images or slides in art history classes. But then when I 
walked into the center I was completely overwhelmed because these 
rays of light were coming through the circle of windows at the base 
of the dome and filled the space with diffused light. I had been in a 
lot of religious buildings and I am not a religious person, but noth- 
ing quite prepared me for the feeling of mystical awe like that misty 
bright light that hung in the central space.” 


A. Pavlina 


Photo: © Cindy 


The intricately carved portal surround of Chartes Cathedral, often cited by visitors as inspiration for EAEs. 


These stories are representative of the ones from more than a thou- 
sand that people freely recounted in the surveys. Most are narratives 
describe events as overwhelming, transcendental, or spiritual. There 
is no denying that people attained an exceptional state of conscious- 
ness that was in many ways similar in sensation, emotion, intuition, or 
insight to that of profound religious or mystical experiences. We need 
only to go back to William Jamess 1902 seminal book The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, and review its analysis of the psychology behind 
holy epiphanies. We can also consider more contemporary studies of 
the neurobiology of religious experiences? to see parallels. And while 
such resemblance between EAEs and mystical experiences may seem 
initially strange, it is not so on second thought. Philosophers such as 
Plato, Plotinus, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Gadamer have recognized 
the fundamental relationship between beauty and sublime states. The 
survey provides scientific validity that not only supports these claims; it 
also offers a wealth of psychological details about EAEs not well known 
until now. At its best, the most material of human artifices, architecture, 
delivers us to the ultimately immaterial. This may not be the case for 
everyone, but it is true that a vast number of people find EAEs as gate- 
ways to the sublime or holy. 

Hence, it is not surprising that survey participants unambiguously 
reported that EAEs forever modified their understanding and appre- 
ciation of architecture (81.596 / 80.596). Let us remember that these 
experiences irreversibly and fundamentally changed the interpretive 
framework of something very dear and well known to most members 
of the surveyed population (5596 / 6996 had architecture as their field 
of study). Yet EAEs accomplished such feats for a huge majority of 
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people in both surveys! Such a forceful and transformative shift cannot 
be really explained unless we acknowledge at some level the numinous 
quality of EAEs. 


NATURE AND OUTCOMES OF EAEs 

The survey inquired about the nature and outcomes of EAEs. Chart 
1 is a summary of both polls. EAEs are exceptionally "Emotional" 
“Sensual-Perceptual-Physical? “Timeless; and “Pleasurable” experi- 


ences that deliver “Insight,” “Beauty; “Joy/Satisfaction,’ and “Реасе” 


OuTC 


Result 


% Response Quality % Response 


723 Emotional Insight 54.7 

EM Sensual/Perceptual/ E 50.7 
Physical 

45.9 Timeless Joy/Satisfaction 43.4 

40.3 Pleasurable Peace 38.2 


Chart 1: Summary of query about the nature and effects of EAEs. 
Results are the compounded response of both populations. 


From these results, we can interpret that EAEs are aesthetic epiph- 
anies characterized at least initially by their “Sensual/Perceptual/ 
Physical” qualities. They afford a direct and intuitive discernment 
that, when related to the other survey data, provide profound, vivid 
glimpses into the nature of ultimate reality. In this context, the reported 
"Satisfaction/Joy" outcome has to be seen with an EAE' “Pleasurable” 
nature understood not only as sensual delight but also as a multilay- 
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Machu Pichu, Peru, was the number one location for Spanish-speaking survey respondents 


for experiencing EAEs. 


ered ecstasy that also includes intense feelings, 
intellectual fulfillment, and even spiritual real- 
ization. Finally, “Peace” as an essential result 
of EAEs has to be seen in the context of the 
third-ranked “Timeless” quality. Pervading 
it all is the intense emotional nature of EAEs 
that enables attention to rise to a peak from 
which beauty can be appreciated, penetrating 
insights attained, satisfaction and joy felt, and 
the attainment of an overall sense of peace. 
An unexpected finding was the low ranking 
of “Analytical/Intellectual” for describing the 


ENGLISH SURVEY SPANISH SURVEY 


1 Sagrada Familia, Barcelona, Spain 
2 Pantheon, Rome, Italy 


3  Notre-Dame-du-Haut, Ronchamp, France 
4 Salk Institute, California 
5 Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, France 
6 Та) Mahal, Agra, India 
Machu Pichu, Peru / Salt Lake City Public 


N 


/ Chartres Cathedral, France. 


8 Alhambra, Granada, Spain 


9 "My home" / Fallingwater, Pennsylvania 


Louvre in Paris, France / Eiffel Tower, Paris, 
France / Mosque in Cordoba, Spain 


Library, Utah / St. Peter's Basilica, Rome, Italy 


nature of an EAE (6% / 5th). This does not nec- 
essarily signify a lack or irrelevancy of thought 
or analysis in EAEs, but that "thinking" comes 
fifth or sixth in relevancy and needs to be 
downplayed if the EAE is to unfold uninhib- 
ited. EAEs cannot be studied or explained as 
critical, analytical, or intellectual experiences. 


Тор TEN PLACES FOR EAEs 

The survey asked participants to name the 
place where they had experienced their EAE. 
Compiling the responses generated a list of 


Machu Pichu, Peru 


Pantheon, Rome, Italy / 
Notre-Dame-du-Haut, Ronchamp, France 


Sagrada Familia, Barcelona. Spain 
Alhambra, Granada, Spain 

St. Peter's Basilica, Rome, Italy 
Barcelona Pavilion, Barcelona, Spain 


Taj Mahal, Agra, India 


Chichen Itza, Yucatan, México / 
Guggenheim Museum, Bilbao, Spain 

Banco de Londres, Buenos Aires, Argentina / 
Parthenon, Athens, Greece 

Eiffel Tower, Paris, France / 

The city of Venice, Italy. 


Chart 2: Top ten places reported to have induced EAEs 
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buildings well known for their beauty and 
power. Chart 2 includes the list of the top ten 
sites that prompted EAEs. Notice the signifi- 
cant consistency in the two survey groups. ? 

The fact that so many respondents from dif- 
ferent origins, languages, ages, genders, and 
cultures report EAEs at the same places strong- 
ly supports one of the fundamental tenets of 
scientific discovery: repeatability. Although 
an absolute replication is not possible due to 
the experiential nature of the event, the sheer 
number of testimonies for each one of these 
places and their consistency cannot be disre- 
garded as being "subjective? 

Because most of these places are or had orig- 
inally been religious buildings, it makes sense 
in the context of the findings of this research 
that architecture and spirituality naturally find 
one another during EAEs. Such exceptional 
events are invited by built beauty and it is logi- 
cal to expect societies not only to notice such 
a link over time, but to exploit it as much as 
possible in their places for holy purposes. 

It is significant that many respondents were 
surprised and changed by EAEs in build- 
ings that they most likely knew intellectually 
beforehand (e.g., from history courses, travel 
books, etc.). The presence of these places 
(Walter Benjamin’s famous concept of “aura” 
was strong enough to break through intellectual 
familiarity and offer a totally new and there- 
fore surprising and spontaneous experience. 
This means that quality cannot be indirectly 
learned but must be directly apprehended, 
found, tasted in actual experience. If English 
were Latin, we could say that “cognoscere” 
can never be or replace "sapere." 


CONCLUSION 

Although the research findings presented in 
this article begin to map the phenomenological 
structures and processes common to experienc- 
ing architecture in spiritual depth, much remains 
to be done. One important area of work will be 
to look at the correlation between the reported 
subjective states and the objective conditions 
present in a particular environment. For exam- 
ple, how do the psychological states reported by 
multiple individuals at the Pantheon in Rome 
correlate to the physical attributes of that place? 
Are there links between such relationships 
and those found for other buildings? Can we 
develop psychological and architectural frame- 
works or profiles that favor EAEs? What about 
the impact of gender, age, culture, and the like 
on EAEs? The answers to such questions could 
have important implications in our understand- 
ing of the relationship between architecture and 
spirituality in ways that begin to balance our 
one-sided knowledge base. 


In the meantime, the thrust of the findings 
gives scientific validity to what the ancients 
and designers of sacred places for millen- 
nia have known intuitively: architecture can 
touch the soul and fill the spirit. This occurs 
as an extraordinary aesthetic experience of an 
inexhaustibly deep, sublime, and spontaneous 


reality: a reality framed, presented, and built as 
architecture.° The fact that beautiful buildings 
devoted to such awesome tasks continue to 
move us across epochs, civilizations, and cul- 
tures is testimony ofthe presence of archetypal 
conditions at play. While we cannot depend on 
our analytical abilities to enjoy EAEs (nearly 


NOTES 


2,900 individuals agreed that we need to hone 
our emotional, perceptive, and intuitive skills 
instead) we can definitely use our intellect to 
direct a renewed study of sacred places. It is 
clear that they still hold many secrets that can 
assist us in the creation of new places that will 
be extraordinary. 


! When asked about recalling their EAE, the majority of survey 
participants agreed it to be "Strongly Vivid" (63.5% / 63.5%) with 
“Moderately Vivid" a clear second at 33.5% / 34%. Vague recollection 
was reported by only 396 / 2.596 of the people. This remarkably high 
level of recall convincingly points at the imprinting power of EAEs in 
memory and brings a high reliability to people's testimonies. 

? Refer for instance to: Tony Hiss, The Experience of Place (New 
York: Knopf, 1990); Lindsay Jones, The Hermeneutics of Sacred 
Architecture (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2000); Robert 
Ivy, “The Essence of Education" (Editorial), Architectural Record 07 
(2006) p.17; Norman Koonce, “Erasing the Boundary Between the 
Physical and the Spiritual", the АЈА Journal of Architecture (July 
2005): 2. 

3 The fact that the numbers for “gradual arousal” were still high (46% 
/ 39%) implies that a slower and more steady arrival of the EAE may 
not necessarily diminish its startling effect. 

4 During the 2006 IFRAA Symposium in La Jolla, California, Patrick 
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Russell and Andrew Newberg presented compelling evidence show- 
ing that neuro-scientific studies of religious experiences may apply 
to perceptual phenomena in religious architecture. See also the work 
of Richard Davison at the University of Wisconsin Laboratory for 
Affective Neuroscience. 

5 Two buildings in the English Survey and one in the Spanish Survey 
show some bias toward “local” conditions. These are the Salt Lake 
City Public Library and the LDS Temple (Utah), and the Banco de 
Londres in Buenos Aires. This is due to my particular connections 
with populations in Utah and Argentina, (I estimate a 20/30% pres- 
ence of the total in each survey). The relatively focused choice of the 
individuals in these populations deforms a bit the overall result. For 
the record, I must say, however, that these three buildings are exam- 
ples of very good architecture. 

* We are reminded of Michael Benedikt’s book For an Architecture 
of Reality (New York: Lumen Books, 1987) where he maintains that 
architectures fundamental role is to present reality. 
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A Lost Baptismal Font 


By ALAN OAKES 


rank Lloyd 
Е“ is 
considered 


by many to be the 
greatest American 
architect. During a 
career that spanned 
more than six 
decades, Wright 
designed more than a dozen sacred spaces, 
many considered to be landmarks in the pro- 
gression of liturgical design. Spaces such as 
Unity Temple, Beth Sholom Synagogue, and 
Annunciation Greek Orthodox Church are 
famous examples of Wrights attempting to 
marry the needs of the worshipping commu- 
nity with his own unquenchable desire to turn 
the page on liturgical designs of old and create 
something new. 

One of the first "sacred" commissions in 
Wright's career came in 1894. The previous year 
Wright was in the employ of Louis Sullivan. 
The great Chicago Columbian Exposition that 
awed millions with its plaster beaux-arts White 
City had just closed. 

Having left Sullivan, Wright was free to hon- 
estly accept commissions of his own. Most of 
these early commissions were residences for 
Chicagos up-and-coming elite. One of those 
early clients was Frederick Bagley. Bagley was 
а marble importer by trade. The home Wright 
designed for him was mostly a traditional affair 
except for curious additions such as an octago- 
nal dining room. Included in the home were 
marble furnishings Bagley had created though 
his business contacts. 

In 1894, Bagley was so impressed with 
Wright’s work that he commissioned him to 
create a baptismal font and communion rail 
for Thomas Bryan’s family chapel, Byrd’s Nest. 
Bryan was a wealthy lawyer with national 
political ties. In 1856, he purchased more 
than a thousand acres of land in the then 
western countryside of Chicago in a town 
called Elmhurst. 

Bryan liked to recall that he saw a story in 
the Chicago papers about a Catholic church 
that had been turned into a bowling alley. 
Seeing the need for a church in his fledgling 
Elmhurst community, he chose to do the 
opposite: convert his estates bowling alley into 
a church in 1862. 

This chapel was later closed as the town’s 
needs increased. A new chapel opened in 1865. 
The first service, presided over by Bryan him- 
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self, a lay Episcopal minister, was a memorial 
for the assassinated President of the United 
States, Abraham Lincoln. Bryan was a friend of 
Lincoln’s and had served as a pallbearer at his 
funeral. The chapel was given the name “Byrd’s 
Nest” in honor of Bryan’s wife, Jennie, a mem- 
ber of Virginia’s famous Byrd family. 

The architectural style of the new chapel is 
perhaps best described as Victorian Gothic. 
Its matchbook size, a scant 36 by 18 feet, cre- 
ated a cozy interior that was cherished by early 
community founders. Phyllis Bates Schwab, an 
early Elmhurst resident, recalled that, “Byrd's 
Nest Chapel was such small place. It seated 
only 100 people. There was a pot-bellied stove 
at the back of the church and you could smell 
the burning wood for blocks away - there were 
chimes in the church, very beautiful chimes... 
It was very pretty? 

The wealth of the community increased 
over time. Well-to-do Chicagoans fled the city 
after the Great Chicago Fire of 1871. By 1894 
Elmhurst had grown considerably in numbers 
and stature. 

There is no known documentation about 
how Thomas Bryan and Frederick Bagley came 
to know each other or how the commission for 
a baptismal font came about. In fact, before 
this article was written, all that existed in the 
Frank Lloyd Wright archives was a photo of 
the font (and a rendering for an accompanying 
communion rail that was never built) with a 
citation that it was for client Frederick Bagley. 


The chapel’s Victorian interior. 
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Wright apprentice and Taliesin archivist Bruce 
Brooks Pfeiffer notes, “All that we know about 
the design is the photograph of the font” 

It was only through extensive archival 
research that we have documentation that 
Bagley commissioned the font for Bryan's 
Byrd’s Nest Chapel. The Chicago Architecture 
Club held an exhibit at the Art Institute of 
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Historical photo of tbe exterior of the Byrd's 
Nest Chapel. 


Photo courtesy of Elmburst Public Library 


Photo courtesy of Elmburst Public Library 


The only known photo of Wright’s one-of-a-kind font, which would be impossible to 
reproduce. “Since there is no plan, nor elevations to show all sides of the piece, it could not 
accurately by constructed and considered a thoroughly Frank Lloyd Wright design,” says 


Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer. 


The marble font appears to be as diminu- 
tive as the chapel itself. Episcopal baptismal 
rites of the time did not require immersion or 
submersion of new members, who most often 
were infants. In a chapel heated by a pot-bellied 
stove, a small font would be amply sufficient. 
Indeed, there are stories that American set- 
tlers used chunks of ice for baptisms during 
the wintertime. 

The base of Wright font is triangular in 
shape. One could ascribe this shape to the 
Trinitarian formula proclaimed during a bap- 
tism, but there are no records stating that this 
was Wright's intention. Elegant leafing and 
carving reminiscent of Louis Sullivan create 
a flower shape to the piece. The skill of the 
design indicates how masterful Wright him- 
self was in creating richly ornamental objects. 
Certainly, the motif of a flower opening, an 
image of new life, is appropriate symbology 
for a baptismal font. 

In the body of Wright's work, the baptismal 
font is significant, says Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer. 
“Tt is significant simply because of its early work 


Photo: Copyright © The Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation 2009 


Chicago in 1902 that lists the font as an exhibit 
piece with Wright as the designer, Bagley as the 
client, and Bryan’s chapel as the place where 
the baptismal font was placed. 
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where much of Wright’s decorative designs had 
Sullivan characteristics, having been designed 
the very next year after he left Sullivan's office 
to go to work on his own? 

Thomas Bryan died in 1906. Soon after, 
pieces of his estate were sold off by family 
members. In 1914 Byrd's Nest Chapel, since 
renamed Church of Our Savior, was torn down 
to make way for a new city street. 

And what of the baptismal font — the only 
known baptismal font ever to have been cre- 
ated by Frank Lloyd Wright, Americas greatest 
architect? There is no record of where it is 
today. Only a couple of sources state that it was 
turned into a bird bath at a later date. A very 
rare “Byrd” bath indeed. E 
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TOP: First Christian Church in Phoenix, Arizona, completed in 1973, designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright for Southwest Christian Seminary in 1950. 


> $ 


BOTTOM: Frank Lloyd Wright's Beth Sholom Congregation in 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, was completed in 1959. 


360 degrees of inspiration 


It was when viewing Frank Lloyd Wright's First Christian 
Church in Phoenix that | began to see places of worship as 
a wellspring of spiritual connectedness as well as creative 
beauty. Subsequently, | embarked on a way to express this 
transformative experience in photographs. 


Text and photographs by Thomas Schiff 


In 1994, with a Hulcherama 360 camera, | was able 
to register a great and sweeping range of between 180 
and 400 degrees. These expansive, panoramic images 
of interior and exterior spaces blended dimensions and 
revealed rhythms and patterns inherent in architecture, 
thus creating a moving effect. 


Over the past 15 years | have traveled throughout the 
United States in search of inspiring subjects. The images 
| have produced are found in collections throughout the 
world as well as in various publications (Panoramic Cincinnati, 
1999; Panoramic Ohio, 2002; and Panoramic Parks, 2005). 
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lam currently working on a panoramic photography book 
onarchitecture offaith in the U.S., with assistance from the 
Edward B. Brueggeman Center for Interfaith Dialogue at 
Xavier University in Cincinnati. 


The Crystal 


| Cathedral in Garden 


Grove, California, 
designed by Philip 
Johnson and 
completed in 1980, 
can hold 2,900. 


: Construction 


on Washington 
National Cathedral 
in Washington, D.C., 
commenced in 1907 
and was completed 
in 1990. 


TOP: Louis Kahn's First Unitarian Church in BOTTOM: Plum Street Temple in Cincinnati, Ohio, TOP: Marcel Breuer’s Saint John's Abbey Church in 
Rochester, New York, completed in 1961. designed by James Keyes Wilson and completed in 1866. Collegeville, Minnesota, was completed in 1961. BOTTOM: A humble Spanish mission church in New Mexico. 
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Facing the Fault Lines 


By Kurt SCHINDLER, AIA 


any congre- 
gations who 
occupy his- 


torical houses of worship 
will face serious choices 
over the next decade, as 
changes in seismic codes 
and the threat of devastating earthquakes 
prompt religious communities across the 
country to consider major renovations to their 
cherished ecclesiastical buildings. The deli- 
cacy and intricacy of the design, engineering, 
and construction work involved in the seismic 
preservation of historic houses of worship are 
often matched by the delicate and intricate 
process that congregations and project teams 
follow in order to reach the right design and 
budget plan. 

Although California has been most 
aggressive in tightening its codes, seismic 
requirements are becoming progressively 
stricter nationwide. “As engineers, we are very 
aware of the seismic hazards mapped by the 
US. Geological Survey, and of increased earth- 
quake intensities predicted in many areas of 
the country; says Andy Merovich, SE, of А.Т. 
Merovich & Associates, structural engineers 
based in the San Francisco Bay Area. Some 
seismically vulnerable areas of the country are 
especially under-prepared for earthquakes, he 
says, such as the New Madrid fault zone near 
the Missouri- Tennessee border, or Charleston, 
South Carolina. When earthquakes strike areas 
not known for seismic activity, regulations 
also become stricter. For example, Portland, 
Oregon, has had its classification change from 
seismic zone 2 to seismic zone 4 in the past two 
decades. In addition, after every reasonably 
strong seismic event, such as Californias 1971 
San Fernando earthquake, 1994 Northridge 
earthquake, and 1989 Loma Prieta earthquake, 
engineers learn more about how seismic forces 
affect various structural materials and systems, 
often leading to a new wave of regulations. 
Changes in recent years to the International 
Building Code—which most jurisdictions 
across the country look to when setting and 
updating their own building codes—also mean 
that many building codes now require building 
projects to include soil testing; and if the site 
has soft soil, builders may have to meet stricter 
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seismic design standards even in areas of low 
or moderate earthquake risk. 

The recently completed restoration and 
reinforcement of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 
in San Francisco illustrates the key procedur- 
al elements in the process of adding seismic 
reinforcements to historic ecclesiastical build- 
ings. While the mix of design solutions at St. 
Marks is unique to the site, the project devel- 
opment process demonstrates that input from 
the congregation and from design and build- 
ing professionals is crucial from the earliest 
stages of the process as congregations answer 
questions that are common to each historical 
preservation endeavor. Dedicated congre- 
gational committees play a significant role 
in shepherding the project from design to 
completion. 

St. Mark’s serves the oldest Lutheran con- 
gregation on the West Coast. Designed by 
German-American architect Henry Geilfuss to 
blend Romanesque and Gothic elements, and 
constructed in 1894, it is considered one of the 
grandest German churches in California. Its 
timber roof and floor construction and wood- 
framed interior partitions with lath-and-plaster 
finish are beloved by the congregation. The 
landmark survived the great quake of 1906, but 
the Loma Prieta tremor of 1989 left the unrein- 
forced masonry building in need of a seismic 
retrofit. ELS Architects led the architectural 
planning and design of the church renovation, 
which was completed in 2006. 
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View of the church in its neighborhood context during the 1950s. 


DESIGN TEAM's EARLY ROLE 

Congregations will have to consider how 
much seismic protection is necessary and 
what the priorities are for preserving the 
integrity of their structures historic features. 
These decisions will influence the project’s 
overall cost. Design and engineering profes- 
sionals can provide crucial information and 
can suggest solutions early on, helping con- 
gregations fully appreciate the design, safety, 
and cost tradeoffs. 

The scope of the project can range from 
a moderately expensive effort that brings 
the building in line with current life-safety 
standards to a more expensive effort that rein- 
forces the entire historic structure so it can 
withstand a major seismic event. The latter 
will require a higher standard of design, engi- 
neering, and renovation, and consequently a 
larger price tag. 

The congregation will have to consider 
several factors in deciding to what extent the 
historic integrity of the structure should be 
preserved. In some communities, a building 
may be designated a landmark, which has 
both positive and negative effects. Historic 
building codes may allow the team to avoid 
having to meet certain requirements of local 
building codes, but the landmark designation 
may require oversight by a local historic design 
committee or a landmarks preservation board, 
which can sometimes limit the congregation’s 
options. At St. Mark’s the design team was able 
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Photo courtesy of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church 


to fully conceal a thorough seismic upgrade inside the existing fabric of the structure. 
Yet this approach can often add costs. 

An architectural and engineering team with historic preservation experience can 
help the congregation prioritize the building’s historic features. Should reinforce- 
ments be mounted on the inside or the outside? That depends on which features the 
congregation seeks to preserve. In the case of St. Marks, the congregation decided 
that the character-defining areas of the structure were the interior of the main sanc- 
tuary, the narthex, and the brick exterior. The congregation’s renovation commission 
worked with the architects to develop seismic solutions that would preserve these 
character-defining areas. The renovation and restoration project applied innovative 
methods to conceal the upgrades to retain the church’s historic fabric, stabilizing 
brick walls from the inside with “shotcrete’— pneumatically applied concrete—while 
using center-core reinforcing where it was important to preserve interior decorative 
finishes. In addition, the design team wove a horizontal steel structure through the 
existing wood trusses to reinforce the roof. 

Research into the building’s history can help determine what is original in the 
existing structure. Areas that have been altered from their original status may not be 
important to preserve. For example, at St. Mark’s, research found that the tile floor 
of the narthex and the wood floor of the sanctuary were original. Congregational 
representatives felt that these features were important to preserve. These priorities 
are reflected in the design, which inserts a seismic diaphragm from below, leaving 
the floor covering in place. Installing the seismic diaphragm in this way added as 
much as 25 percent extra in cost for this particular feature because of the time and 
expertise required. 

In some scenarios, it is simply not possible to fully conceal new bracing within 
the historic building. Designers often classify building spaces or features as “very 
significant,’ “significant, “contributing,” or “non-contributing,” categories generally 
recognized within the preservation community. A rating system allows the congrega- 
tion to determine what zones are worth preserving at all costs, and what areas can be 
compromised in order to give the design team flexibility to accommodate structural 
improvements. Working with the design team, the committee at St. Marke decided 
that the attic areas above the sanctuary and a portion of the lower level below the 
sanctuary could be slightly modified. On the lower floor, the design kept the spatial 
configurations intact, but lined the walls with shotcrete, shrinking the rooms by 
eight inches. Windows in the lower levels were also slightly filled in to accommodate 
a spandrel beam that provides the structural rigidity to support the sanctuary floor 
and keep the walls in plane during a seismic event. 

Expect constant consultation between designers, engineers, and the congrega- 
tional representatives. “As engineers, we can do strength calculations based on wall 
heights and lengths, but we can't make determinations about wall finishes without 
input from the designers,” says Merovich, the structural engineer. “We look to 
the architects to give us the geometry that would define the zones where the new 
materials could be placed, in order to calculate the engineering properties of the 
reinforcements.” 

It is important to select a contractor relatively early in the process. The con- 
struction work is bound to be highly technical, so a congregation needs to find a 
contractor who can do it correctly. A contractor with expertise in particular con- 
struction methods can help make realistic estimates on crucial cost questions as 
the designers and engineers move from the conceptual level to the level of specific 
design details, but the lowest bidder will not necessarily be the best choice. At St. 
Marks, the center-core reinforcement design required experienced contractors, and 
Plant Construction was selected just a few months after the architects were chosen. 
An experienced contractor can also refer knowledgeable subcontractors for specific 
tasks as required. This also introduces the element of negotiation with contractors, 
usually over a lump sum or a guaranteed maximum price. The contractor should 
be able to provide detailed estimates for each construction element involved in the 
design, which the client and the design team can review and query if necessary. 

Setting aside the seismic issues, there is one final decision to make: Will the proj- 
ect be restricted to seismic and life-safety concerns, or is this also an opportunity 
to expand and refurbish the structure in order to meet new goals? Is this the time 
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to redo the stained glass windows and expand the kitchen, or can those budget 
items wait? Any changes that would adjust the occupancy of the building should be 
handled carefully. A design that converts an unused store room to a new chapel, for 
example, would raise the building’s occupancy, and trigger new code requirements 
that could delay the seismic work. To control costs, St. Marke decided not to make 
major changes to its building program at this time, but the congregation did want 
to spend resources on historical preservation. Non-seismic cosmetic work included 
restoring the original Douglas fir sanctuary flooring and the narthex tile floors to 
their original splendor and analyzing the original paint to select the colors for the 
sanctuary walls. 


COMMITTEES AND CONGREGATIONS 

Congregations usually have a main governing board that delegates a committee of 
interested members to guide the seismic reinforcement project. The committee’s job 
is to work with the design and construction team to develop either a single scheme 
or several possible alternatives with specific details about the costs and inherent 
tradeoffs. The committee often makes its recommendations to the board, and then 
board members and committee members present the scheme to the congregation. 

At St. Mark’s, this committee was known as the renovation commission, and its 
members met regularly and were deeply involved in the project. The commission 
ranged from eight to ten members, including the commission chair, the pastor, and 
the church president, as well as parishioners whose backgrounds included religion, 
architecture, engineering, finance, accounting, academics, marketing, and healthcare. 
“The commissions contributions included needs assessment, planning, congrega- 
tional approval, selection of the professional team, contracts, project accounting, 
governmental approvals, and construction supervision,” says commission member 
Herb Lembcke. “The core ofthe commission, including the chair, pastor, and church 
president, stayed involved throughout the project to insure successful completion” 

Naturally, the congregations representatives often include people with experience 
and interest in the historic building or in the design and construction sectors. It's 
important that members have open minds about what the design and engineering 
solutions might be. The committee should include members familiar with the budget 
constraints and the fundraising possibilities that the project faces. If a congregation 
can expect to pay only $10 million for a seismic reinforcement that will cover basic 
life-safety issues, then there is no point instructing the designers to draw up a $20 
million proposal to keep the structure fully intact during an earthquake. In reality, the 
budgeting and design proposal process usually occurs in a dialogue over months or 
years, as committee members explore funding options and weigh them against design 
and construction possibilities. 


FUNDRAISING AND FINANCING 

Fundraising campaigns can help finance seismic renovations, but they may not 
be enough by themselves. “At St. Marks, members of the congregation made sub- 
stantial commitments, but the project required a substantial amount of additional 
capital” says Lembcke. “Many different traditional ways of financing were explored, 
including loans from banks and other financial institutions. However, these avenues 
did not provide sufficient funds, and the church could not meet financing costs. We 
needed a more creative solution” 

Some churches are fortunate enough to have development opportunities or may 
own land that can finance seismic work. More than 40 years ago, St. Mark’s had cre- 
ated a separate nonprofit corporation to develop Martin Luther Tower, a low-income 
multistory housing structure for senior citizens. The debt had since been retired, 
and there was a waiting list for occupancy. “It was possible to refinance the residen- 
tial structure with a long-term low-interest loan and sell tax credits by forming a 
new limited corporation, with the existing corporation in the general position and 


(article text continues on page 31) 


The facade of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church expresses its robust 19"-century 
masonry structure, albeit un-reinforced at the time of original construction. 
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At the lower floor perimeter, 
an eight-inch layer of 
shotcrete (designated in blue) 
was installed (1). A seismic 
diaphragm was installed 
beneath the sanctuary floor. 
Shotcrete at the gable ends of 
the church and in the chancel 
walls was put in place (2). 


Between the windows of the 

sanctuary, pilasters were infused 
with masonry cores. In the attic 
(3), above the ceiling of the 
sanctuary, new horizontal steel 
trusses provide bracing. The 
steel works in unison with the 
existing wood trusses (4). 
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Completed reinforcement of the church in the floor, walls, 
and roof is not detectable in the finished project. 
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the tax credit purchasers in the limited posi- 
tion, says Lembcke. “In 15 years, the limited 
entity will sell its interest back to the original 
corporation.” Proceeds from the capital funds 
program were used for seismic improvements 
to the senior housing structure, for interior 
and exterior improvements to the structures 
public spaces, and for St. Marks $11 million 
seismic and renovation upgrade. 


DESIGN ADVOCATES 

Project committee members are often self- 
selected individuals who value the historic 
building and are enthusiastic about repairing 
and reinforcing it. Some of their work will 
involve pitching the design proposals to the rest 
of the congregation, who might be weighing 
other priorities. Should the congregation expand 
its weekly soup kitchen, or should it ensure that 
its historic structure can withstand the next big 
earthquake? Each congregation makes its own 
decisions on these questions, but analysis by 
design and engineering professionals early in 
the process can help quantify the tradeoffs. 

The delegated committee members who 
interact directly with the design and engi- 
neering team will eventually become trusted 
advocates for the plan to the rest ofthe congre- 
gation, so it's crucial that the committee reach 
a consensus. Reaching this level of consensus 
on the committee often means extra rounds of 
dialogue and discussion between committee 
members and the design team, but in the long 
run this consensus is crucial for the success 
of the final project. All committee members 


should be explaining the issues to fellow wor- 
shippers in a consistent way at after-service 
coffee hour. 

"The keys to building consensus at St. 
Marks included the renovation commission’s 
timely presentations to the congregation, the 
securing of congregational approvals, monthly 
hard-hat tours of construction progress prior 
to church services, and weekly meetings with 
the architect, contractor, and subcontractors,” 
says Lembcke. 

While the architect will typically coordinate 
between the client and the structural engineer, 
Merovich says he enjoyed interacting directly 
with leaders of the St. Mark’s renovation com- 
mission: “We explained the plan to them so 
they could explain it to others. They were very 
interested in the building, and in the problems 
and possible solutions, which was a nice col- 
laborative aspect to the project? 

Seismic renovations are usually multi-year 
projects, and very often there can be leadership 
transitions inside the congregation over the 
projects life span. Sometimes projects can face 
delays while new clergy are brought on board, 
as was the case at St. Mark's. In such cases, the 
leadership and dedication of the project com- 
mittee becomes critical. 

Once the congregation approves a plan, 
the design team will also help move the proj- 
ect through any relevant approval process for 
historical buildings, planning, and building 
codes. Early meetings with building officials 
and historic review agencies to gain conceptual 
approval can pay significant dividends when 


going through the final detail review process 
to attain the building permit and get the proj- 
ect through the construction process. Any 
project will require at least two official checks 
before construction goes forward. A structural 
plan check will look for seismic and structural 
soundness, and an architectural plan check 
will examine the life-safety codes, such as fire 
safety and emergency exits. The architect and 
the structural engineer will be crucial in the 
interaction with the building officials, because 
there is invariably some ambiguity in the clas- 
sification of historic buildings into different 
code regimes, each of which would have dif- 
ferent implications for the final design. Expect 
some back-and-forth between the design team 
and the building officials before the design 
is approved. To gain official approval at St. 
Marks required adding a sprinkler system that 
would cool the tall stained-glass windows in 
the event of a fire. At this stage, the architect 
might employ a code consultant in order to 
bolster the credibility of the plan to the local 
officials. For St. Marks, the design team also 
obtained approval from the citys Landmarks 
Commission and Planning Department. 

Architects who engage in this kind of 
work check their egos outside. The highest 
compliment is when someone says, “I can't 
tell what the architects did here? One of the 
most difficult challenges for congregations 
facing seismic upgrades may be finding con- 
sultants who delight in concealing their craft 
in order to celebrate the craft of people who 
went before. 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 


2009 FAITH & Ғокм / IFRAA AWARDS PROGRAM 


Submissions to the 2009 Faith & Form/IFRAA International 
Awards Program for Religious Art and Architecture are welcome. 
The awards program is open to artists, architects, and designers 
worldwide. Submissions to the awards program are made online, 
at www.faithandformawards.com. Deadline for award submissions 
has been extended to July 7, 2009. 


A CATHEDRAL REBORN 
Following a devastating fire in late 2001, the 
Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine, the 
seat of the Episcopal Church in New York City, 
was closed to bring the world’s largest Gothic 
church back to its former glory. The fire start- 
ed in the cathedral’s gift shop, destroyed the 
north transept, and caused heavy smoke dam- 
age throughout the structure. What followed 
was a $40 million renovation and restoration, 
including a thorough cleaning of smoke, soot, 
and water stains. The cathedral was rededi- 
cated last November, reopening the entire 
structure with restored stained glass, stone 
carvings, tapestries, and metalwork. 


Photo: Christopher Crosbie 


Quote of Note 
I love you when you bow in 
your mosque, kneel in your 
temple, pray in your church. 
For you and I are sons of one 
religion, and it is the spirit. 
Kahlil Gibran (1883 — 1931) 


DIALOGUE ON ARCHITECTURE, 

CULTURE, AND SPIRITUALITY 

Mount Angel Abbey commands a hilltop over- 
looking farmland surrounding St. Benedict, 
Oregon. The site reminded the Benedictine 
monks who founded the monastery in 1882 
of their native Switzerland. In the 1970s, Alvar 
Aalto designed a library for the abbey—one of 
only two buildings he completed in the 0.5. 

So Mount Angel was the perfect place to 
hold the inaugural symposium of the Forum 
for Architecture, Culture and Spirituality 
(ACS) this past March. According to its Web 
site, ACS was "established in 2007 to support 
architectural and interdisciplinary scholar- 
ship, research, practice, and education on the 
significance, experience, and meaning of the 
built environment,’ with a particular focus on 
its spiritual dimension. Among its members 
are architects, artists, educators, clergy, and 
researchers. According to ACS's founders, 
the goal of the forum is dialogue in response 
to "a remarkable growth in scientific and pro- 
fessional research on mind and spirituality 
accompanied by an increase in public interest 
in the subject.” 

The symposium was the first step in broad- 
ening that dialogue, which had until then 
transpired mostly through the ACS Web 
site. Of ACS's approximately 120 members, 
more than 30 gathered at the Mount Angel 
retreat house for a wide-ranging discus- 
sion over two days that allowed nearly all 
the participants to present papers and proj- 
ects. It is impossible to list all of the topics 
considered, but here are just a few to pro- 
vide a sense of the diversity present: "On 
Teaching the Design of Poetically/Spiritually 
Charged Environments";"Christopher Wren, 
Christian Cabala, and the Tree of Life"; 
"Creating a Sense of the Sacred: The Palliative 
Care Unit at the University Hospital of 
Gottingen, Germany”; "Ordinary Spaces and 
Extraordinary Sacredness: The Hindu Festival 
of Lights”; “Regarding Sacred Landscapes and 


the Everyday Corollary” (one paper, by Julio Bermudez, is the basis of 
his article, which begins on page 8 of this issue). 

Discussion sessions wrapping up the conference allowed reflections 
on the challenges of bringing such material into the studios of art and 
architecture programs. There is a sense that students are hungry for 
such discussions in class, and as content for studio work, but that pro- 
fessors may be reluctant to bring the discussion of spirituality into the 
classroom. The symposium, perhaps, made a step in that direction. 

More information about ACS is available on its Web site (http://fac- 
ulty.arch.utah.edu/acs/) and a publication of the inaugural symposium’s 
proceedings is being planned. - Michael 
J. Crosbie 


Book REVIEW: 

Sacred Buildings - A Design Manual 

RUDOLF STEGERS 

(BIRKHAUSER, 2008) $110 

This book is a valuable resource to anyone who designs contemporary 
religious buildings for any of the three Abrahamic faiths. The 69 exam- 
ples are drawn from churches, synagogues, and mosques built since 
1970. There is a particular emphasis on mosques, as the construction 
of such buildings is increasing in the West. The book opens with an 
excellent chapter on the history of church architecture, which includes 
an absorbing discussion of contemporary worship spaces. There are also 
sections that discuss synagogue and mosque design, and chapters on 
acoustics and lighting for religious buildings. The balance of the book 
includes profiles of churches, synagogues, and mosques from around 
the world—all in a strong modern idiom. In this book, Stegers has made 
a significant contribution to the discipline of sacred architecture. 


Book REVIEW: 

God, Creativity, and Evolution — 

The Argument From Design(ers) 

MICHAEL BENEDIKT 

(CENTERLINE Books, 2008) $15.95 

In this short treatise, author Michael Benedikt (an architecture professor at 
University of Texas Austin), takes us on a journey through evolution, the 
nature of design, atheism, creationism, and draws parallels between evo- 
lution and design, and the role of God as a designer still at work. He also 
discusses the spiritual dimensions of the lives and works of Michelangelo, 
Wright, Le Corbusier, and Kahn. 


Book REVIEW: 

Theology in Built Environments 

SIGURD BERGMANN, EDITOR 

(TRANSACTION Books, 2009) $49.95 

This anthology of essays exploring religion, architecture, and design 
presents a cross-section of current thinking, trends, and proposi- 
tions concerning the environments that we create for worship. Sigurd 
Bergmann, a professor of religious studies at the Norwegian University 
of Science and Technology, Trondheim, and chair of the European 
Forum for the Study of Religion and the Environment, brings together 
the work of 14 contributors (including this journal’s editor and editorial 
advisor Richard Vosko) who consider the place of architecture, art, and 
design in historical and contemporary sacred places. The contributors 
view buildings, scriptures, conversations, prayers, preachings, artifacts, 
music and drama, and built and natural surroundings as contributors to 
a contextual theology. 


ONLY CISTERCIAN GOTHIC PORTAL 

IN NORTH AMERICA COMPLETED 

Three 12th-Century entry arches to the 
ancient chapter house of the Abbey at Santa 
Maria de Ovila in Spain have been recon- 
structed in California at the Abbey of New 
Clairvaux. The 800-year-old arches were 
brought to America by newspaperman 
William Randolph Hearst in the 1930s. He 
had intended to reconstruct the magnificent 
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Ovila Chapter House within one of his homes, 
but never did so. The stones were donated to 
the Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco and 
languished in Golden Gate Park for decades. 
The arches and their outer and inner rings 
were re-assembled using mostly original 
stones. New limestone, chemically compat- 
ible with the 800-year-old stones, takes the 
place of missing stones. The portal is the 
iconic feature of the Chapter House. “It’s the 


most significant and visible design element,’ 
said master stone mason Frank Helmholz. 
"Its very classic early-Gothic mixed with 
Cistercian architecture which strives for 
simplicity" The reconstructed portal of the 
former Santa Maria de Ovila monastery is 
an architectural masterpiece that was built 
between 1190 and 1220 by Cistercian monks. 
The reconstruction was carried out by a team 
of historians, architects, builders, and stone 
masons. Now that the portal is completed, 
the next step will be to complete the Chapter 
House interior, including its walls, columns, 
vaulted ceiling, and floor. This work will 
be done in three stages. Funds have been 
committed for the first stage: installing the 
800-year-old stone in the three walls up to 
column height, and erecting the two central 
columns. In the second stage, the restoration 
team will reconstruct an elaborately arched 
Gothic vaulted ceiling inside the Chapter 
House; finally the floor will be installed in the 
third stage. For additional project informa- 
tion and to view new construction photos, 
visit: www.sacredstones.org. 
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ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


ACOUSTICS INTERIOR DESIGN 
Acoustical Design Dekker / Perich / Sabatini 
Collaborative Ltd. Robert D. Habiger, AIA, ACLS 
Neil Thompson Shade Full range of services for all 


Acoustical consulting for new 
and existing sacred spaces. 
7509 Lhirondelle Club Road 
Ruxton, MD 21204-6418 
410-821-5930 
nts@akustx.com 
www.akustx.com 


ARCHITECTURAL 
MILLWORK 


David E. Sullivan 
Cabinetmakers, LLC 
David E. Sullivan 

Artistic vision brought to life 
through cabinetry, furniture and 
millwork. 

123 Washington Street 
Winchester, MA 01890 
781-799-5417 
DavidESullivan@ 
DEScabinetmakers.com 


COLUMBARIA 


Eickhof Columbaria Inc. 
Paul M. Eickhof 

Design with stone is our 
preferred choice. 

116 West Robert St. 

PO Box 537 

Crookston, MN 56716 
800-253-0457 

FAX: 218-281-6244 
info@eickhofcolumbaria.com 
www.eickhofcolumbaria.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


DONOR RECOGNITION 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


HOLOCAUST MEMORIALS 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 
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denominations in a collaborative 
participatory relationship. 

7601 Jefferson NE 

Suite 100 

Albuquerque, NM 87109 
505-761-9700 

FAX: 505-761-4222 
roberth@dpsdesign.org 

www liturgydesign.com 


WGM Design 

William G. Monroe, III 
Master Planning, Architecture 
and Interior Design 

916 West 5th Street 

Charlotte, NC 28202 
704-342-9876 

FAX: 704-334-4246 
billm@wegmdesign.com 
wemdesign.com 


INTERIOR RESTORATION 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinrerambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


LIGHTING 


Fredrick & Emily’s 
Church Restoration 
Fredrick Taggart 

New Pews, Pew Refinishing, 
Lighting 

310 W. Main Street 

Mount Joy, PA 17552 
717-653-4445 

FAX: 717-653-5577 
fct@fredrickandemilys.com 
www.fredrickandemilys.com 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinrerambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Schuler Shook 

Artistic theatrical and 
architectural lighting design 
for new and renovated worship 
spaces. 

Chicago 312-944-8230 
chicago@schulershook.com 
Minneapolis 612-339-5958 
mdiblasi@schulershook.com 
Dallas 214-747-8300 
dallas@schulershook.com 
www.schulershook.com 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANTS 


Create 3 Architecture and 
Liturgical Consultants 

James J. Brodi, III, ALA, ACLS 
Spiritual, ritualized collaborative 
process; Community formation; 
Architectural, art and liturgical 
education; Nationally accessible, 
all traditions. 

3106 Plaza Drive NE, Suite D7 
Grand Rapids, MI 49525 
616-734-9314 
jamesb@create3architecture.com 
www.create3architecture.com 


Dekker / Perich / Sabatini 
Robert D. Habiger, AIA, ACLS 
Full range of services for all 
denominations in a collaborative 
participatory relationship. 
7601 Jefferson NE, Suite 100 
Albuquerque, NM 87109 
505-761-9700 

FAX: 505-761-4222 
roberth@dpsdesign.org 

www liturgydesign.com 


MDS10 ріс 

Crawford Murphy, Architect 
Liturgical Environment 

/ Furnishings / Design / 
Renewal / All Denominations 
/ Development Process Design 
Consultation / Architectural 
Services / National / International 
10 N. Spruce Street 

Asheville, NC 28801 
828-236-0370 

FAX: 828-236-2775 
ccmarch@skyrunner.net 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Voorhees Design, Inc. 

The Rev. Cindy Evans Voorhees 
Traditional, historical and 
contemporary liturgical design 
and consulting for 

sacred space. 

15061 Springdale Street, Suite 
205 

Huntington Beach, CA 92649 
714-898-1505 

FAX: 714-899-4944 
cindy@voorheesdesign.com 
www.voorheesdesign.com 
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Richard S. Vosko, Ph.D., 
Honorary AIA 

4611 Foxwood Drive South 
Clifton Park, NY 12065-6822 
518-371-3009 

FAX: 518-371-4113 
rvosko@rvosko.com 
www.rvosko.com 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


Condy and Wynn 

Jeff Wynn 

Our 22nd year, designing and 
building original liturgical 
furnishings. Made with fine 
hardwoods and traditional 
Joinery. 2007 Bene Award 
Winner. 

1049 Bethel Church Road 
Spring City, PA 19475 
610-495-3006 

FAX: 610-495-6305 
condywynn@verizon.net 
condyandwynn.com 


Fredrick & Emily’s 
Church Restoration 
Fredrick Taggart 

New Pews, Pew Refinishing, 
Lighting 

310 W. Main Street 

Mount Joy, PA 17552 
717-653-4445 

FAX: 717-653-5577 
fct@fredrickandemilys.com 
www.fredrickandemilys.com 


Hand Made Furniture 
James Tolmach 

Custom furniture for the 
chancel and bimah. 

2868 Franklin Street 
Avondale Estates, GA 30002 
404-294-5194 

FAX: 404-297-6332 
jamestolmach@earthlink.net 
www.jamestolmach.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Waggoners, Inc. - Cushions 
Church seating and kneeling 
cushions 

our specialty. 

PO Box 1037 

Hutchinson, KS 67504-1037 
800-396-7555 

FAX: 620-662-0610 
waggoner@ourtownusa.net 
www.pewcushions.com 


MASTERPLANNING, 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


WGM Design 
William G. Monroe, III 
Master Planning, Architecture 
and 

Interior Design 

916 West 5th Street 
Charlotte, NC 28202 
704-342-9876 

FAX: 704-334-4246 
billm@wemdesign.com 
wemdesign.com 


Mosaics 


Dixon Studio 

323 N. Central Avenue 
Staunton, VA 24401 
800-619-1112 

FAX: 540-886-6530 
dixonstudio@earthlink.net 
www.dixonstudio.com 


Judson Studios 

David Judson 

Stained glass design and 
restoration since 1897. 
200 South Avenue 66 
Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800-445-8376 

FAX: 323-255-8529 
info@judsonstudios.com 
www.judsonstudios.com 


Kessler Studios, Inc. 

Cindy Kessler 

Contemporary stained glass and 
mosaics. Bene and IFRAA award 
winner. 

273 East Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
info@kesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


Rambusch 

Decorating Company 
Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, М) 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Willet Hauser 
Architectural Glass 

E. Crosby Willet, Michael 
Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 

FAX: 507-457-0554 
www.willethauser.com 
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PAINTING/FINE ART 


John Giuliani 

Hillstream LLC 

Icons and paintings. Specializing 
in portraits of Native Americans 
as saints. 

P.O. Box 121 

South Salem, NY 10590 
914-533-5550 

FAX: 914-533-5552 
jbergstromehillstream.com 
www.hillstream.com 


RENOVATION/ 
RESTORATION 


Fine Metal Restoration 
Newmans, LTD 

Sacred and architectural 
objects. Recent projects: Touro 
Synagogue and Portsmouth 
Abbey. Specialties: Intricate 
Structures, Patination. 

55 Farewell Street 

Newport, RI 02840 
401-846-4784 

FAX: 401-849-0611 
info@newmansltd.com 
www.newmansltd.com 


Fredrick & Emily's 
Church Restoration 
Fredrick Taggart 

New Pews, Pew Refinishing, 
Lighting 

310 W. Main Street 

Mount Joy, PA 17552 
717-653-4445 

FAX: 717-653-5577 
fctefredrickandemilys.com 
www.fredrickandemilys.com 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinrerambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Willet Hauser 
Architectural Glass 

E. Crosby Willet, Michael 
Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 

FAX: 507-457-0554 
www.willethauser.com 


SCULPTURE & 
DECORATIVE ART 


AMP Gallery, Lucille C. 
Morse, LLC 

Lucille C. Morse 
Contemplative bronze and 
stone sculptures. Intimate to 
monumental in size. Oils and egg 
tempera paintings. 

9801 E. Colfax Avenue 
Aurora, CO 80010 
303-524-4250 
lucille@theampgallery.com 
www.theampgallery.com/ 
artshow 
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Dabeau Studios, LLC 

Linda Dabeau, sculptor 

and designer 

Original sculpture and religious 
fine art designed and created in 
the mediums of bronze, stone, 
clay, wood, glass & stained glass. 
Editions available. 

P.O. Box 2679 

Tijeras, NM 87059 
505-286-4145 
Idabeau@swcp.com 
www.ldabeau.com 


John Collier 

Hillstream LLC 

Chief sculptor for the Catholic 
Memorial at Ground Zero 
P.O. Box 121 

South Salem, NY 10590 
914-533-5550 

FAX: 914-533-5552 
jbergstrom@hillstream.com 
www.hillstream.com 


Lynn Kircher, Sculptor 
Kircher & Associates, Inc. 
Figurative bronzes and original 
art for parishes; commissioned 
or from existing editions. 
Portfolios upon request. 

8321 Costilla Ave. 

PO Box 53 

Jaroso, CO 81138 

719-672-3063 
www.kirchersculpture.com 


Alexander Tylevich 
Hillstream LLC 
Collaborates with architects 
to create aesthetically-unified 
space. Winner Henry Hering 
Medal 

P.O. Box 121 

South Salem, NY 10590 
914-533-5550 

FAX: 914-533-5552 
jbergstrom@hillstream.com 
www.hillstream.com 


STAINED GLASS 


Acacia Art Glass Studios 
Lucinda Shaw 

Design and fabrication of stained 
glass windows.. 

3000 Chestnut Ave., Suite 336 
Baltimore, MD 21211 
410-467-4038 

acaciamd@aol.com 


Architectural Stained 
Glass, Inc. 

Jeff G. Smith 

EnLIGHTening worship 
throughout North America since 
1977 Three-time IFRAA Honor 
Award recipient. 

PO Box 1126 

Fort Davis, TX 79734 
432-426-3311 

FAX: 432-426-3366 
jgs@archstglassinc.com 
www.archstglassinc.com 


Architectural Glass 
Mark Eric Gulsrud 

3309 Tahoma Place West 
University Place, WA 98466 
253-566-1720 

FAX: 253-565-5981 
markgulsrud@aol.com 
www.markericgulsrud.com 


Bendheim 

61 Willett Street 

Passaic, NJ 07055 

3675 Alameda Ave. 

Oakland, CA 94601 
800-221-7379 (NJ), 800-900-3499 
(CA) 

FAX: 973-471-1640 (NJ), 510-535- 
6615 (CA) 


BJ Katz, Meltdown 

Glass Art & Design, LLC 
Derek Nadeau 

Simple, elegant and uplifting kiln- 
cast art glass - the contemporary 
alternative to stained glass. 

PO Box 3850 

Chandler, AZ 85244-3850 
800-845-6221 

FAX: 480-633-3344 
derekemeltdownglass.com 
www.meltdownglass.com 


David Wilson Design 
David Wilson 

202 Darby Road 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 

FAX: 607-334-7065 
mailedavidwilsondesign.com 
www.davidwilsondesign.com 


Dixon Studio 

323 N. Central Avenue 
Staunton, VA 24401 
800-619-1112 

FAX: 540-886-6530 
dixonstudio@earthlink.net 
www.dixonstudio.com 


Elizabeth Devereaux 
Architectural Glass 
Elizabeth Devereaux 
2006 + 2007 AIA / IFRAA Award 
recipient, 2008 Ministry + 
Liturgy, Best of Show 
2468 Ivy Street 

Chico, CA 95928 
530-342-2074 

FAX: 530-342-2048 
edevero@deveglas.com 
www.devglas.com 


Jean-Jacques Duval 

219 Farrell Road 

Willsboro, NY 12996 
518-963-7070 

FAX: 518-963-7099 
jean-jacques@duvalstudio.com 
www.duvalstudio.com 


Hunt Stained Glass 
Studios Inc. 

Nicholas or David Parrendo 
1756 West Carson Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
412-391-1796 

FAX: 412-391-1560 
huntsg@msn.com 
huntstainedglass.com 


Harriet Hyams 

PO Box 178 

Palisades, NY 10964 
845-359-0061 

FAX: 845-359-0062 
harriart@rockland.net 
www.harriethyams.com 


Judson Studios 

David Judson 

Stained glass design and 
restoration since 1897. 
200 South Avenue 66 
Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800-445-8376 

FAX: 323-255-8529 
info@judsonstudios.com 
www .judsonstudios.com 


Kessler Studios, Inc. 

Cindy Kessler 

Contemporary stained glass and 
mosaics. Bene and IFRAA award 
winner. 

273 East Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
infoGkesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 


C. Z. Lawrence Stained Glass 
Charles Z. Lawrence 

106 West Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119-4102 
215-247-3985 

FAX: 215-247-3184 
czlsg@earthlink.net 
czlawrence.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


Rambusch 

Decorating Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinr@rambusch.com & info? 
rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Arthur Stern Studios 
Arthur Stern 

Winner of six AIA/IFRAA design 
awards, as well as numerous 
Bene awards. Brochures upon 
request. 

1075 Jackson Street 

Benicia, CA 94510 
707-745-8480 

FAX: 707-745-8480 
arthur@arthurstern.com 
www.arthurstern.com 


Willet Hauser 
Architectural Glass 
E. Crosby Willet, 
Michael Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 

FAX: 507-457-0554 
www.willethauser.com 


Stephen Wilson 

Stained Glass 

Stephen Wilson 

1469 Laurel Street 

Baton Rouge, LA 70802 
225-343-2211 

FAX: 225-343-2332 
swsglasseemail.com 
stephenwilsonstainedglass.com 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Willet Hauser 
Architectural Glass 
E. Crosby Willet, 
Michael Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 

FAX: 507-457-0554 
www.willethauser.com 


SYNAGOGUE FURNISHINGS 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


THEATRE CONSULTING 


Schuler Shook 

Artistic theatrical and 
architectural lighting design 
for new and renovated worship 
spaces. 

Chicago 312-944-8230 
chicago@schulershook.com 
Minneapolis 612-339-5958 
mdiblasi@schulershook.com 
Dallas 214-747-8300 
dallas@schulershook.com 
www.schulershook.com 
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Trena McClure 
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704.927.2253 
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ARCHITECTS DIRECTORY 


ARCHITECTS 


Centric Architecture 

John Tettleton, AIA, LEED AP 
2207 Crestmoor Road, Suite 200 
Nashville, TN 37215 
615-385-9600 

FAX: 615-385-5099 
jtettleton@centricarchitecture. 
com 
www.centricarchitecture.com 


Cox, Allen and Associates, 
Architects Inc. 

David M. Allen, AIA 

640 South 4th Street, Suite 210 
Louisville, KY 40202 
502-587-3420 

FAX: 502-587-3419 
dallen@coxallen.com 
www.coxallen.com 


Create 3 Architecture and 
Liturgical Consultants 

James J. Brodi, III, ALA, ACLS 
Spiritual, ritualized collaborative 
process; Community formation; 
Architectural, art and liturgical 
education; Nationally accessible, 
all traditions. 

3106 Plaza Drive NE, Suite D7 
Grand Rapids, МІ 49525 
616-734-9314 
jamesb@create3architecture.com 
www.create3architecture.com 


Dekker / Perich / Sabatini 
Robert D. Habiger, AIA, ACLS 
Full range of services for all 
denominations in a collaborative 
participatory relationship. 
7601 Jefferson NE, Suite 100 
Albuquerque, NM 87109 
505-761-9700 

FAX: 505-761-4222 
roberth@dpsdesign.org 
www.liturgydesign.com 


Martin A. De Sapio, AIA 
Architecture, planning, interior 
design of worship space 
environments. New facilities, 
additions, renovations and 
restorations. 

2705. Main Street 
Flemington, NJ 08822 
908-788-5222 

FAX: 908-788-6877 
mdesapio@desapio.com 
www.desapio.com 


Dominy + Associates 
Architects @ domusstudio 
Amanda Hallock 

IFRAA and AIA award-winning 
firm with 150 churches and 20 
years of experience. 

2150 W. Washington, Suite 303 
San Diego, CA 92110 
619-692-9393 

FAX: 619-692-9394 
info@domusstudio.com 
www.domusstudio.com 
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Eckenhoff Saunders 
Architects 

Matthew J. Wylie, AIA, LEED AP 
IFRAA and AIA award-winning 
firm with 150 churches and 20 
years of experience. 

700 South Clinton, #200 
Chicago, IL 60607 
312-786-1204 

FAX: 312-786-1838 
mwylie@esa-inc.com 
www.esadesign.com 


Finegold Alexander + 
Associates Inc. 

Maurice N. Finegold, FAIA 
Recipient of three Religious Art 
& Architecture Awards and the 
Edward S. Frey Award. 

77 North Washington Street 
Boston, MA 02114 
617-227-9272 

FAX: 617-227-5582 
mnf@faainc.com 
www.faainc.com 


Franz & Franze 
Architecture, PLLC 
Philip J. Franz, AIA 
Award winning design 
firm specializing in historic 
restoration, new buildings and 
spiritual space. 

118 North Bedford Road 
Mount Kisco, NY 10549 
914-241-6775 

FAX: 914-241-7868 
pjfaia@aol.com 


Goring & Straja Architects, A 
Professional Corporation 
James A. Goring 

Creating memorable places for 
communities of all faiths. 

5814 Hollis Street 

Emeryville, CA 94608 
510-595-5895 

FAX: 510-595-5846 
jgoring@gasarchitects.com 
gasarchitects.com 


Graham & Hyde 
Architects, Inc. 

James M. Graham 

Master planning, architecture 
and interior design for religious 
and educational facilities. 
1010 Clocktower Drive 
Springfield, IL 62704 
217-787-9380 

FAX: 217-793-6465 
ghi@gh-inc.com 


GYA Architects 

George Yu, AIA 

Architecture, Master Planning, 
Renovation, Restoration, Interior 
Design. 

1821 Ranstead Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
215-561-7032 X305 

FAX: 215-561-4798 
GY@GYAinc.com 
www.GYAinc.com 


HGA - Architects 

and Engineers 

John Justus, AIA 
Specializing in religious 
architecture; offices in 
Minneapolis, Rochester, 
Milwaukee, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
1410 Rocky Ridge Drive, Suite 250 
Roseville, CA 95661 
916-787-5125 

FAX: 916-784-7738 
jjustusehga.com 
www.hga.com 


Hord Architects 

Carter Hord, AIA 
Specializing in Religious 
Architecture 

66 Monroe Avenue, Suite 105 
Memphis, TN 38103 
901-527-9085 

FAX: 901-527-9087 
www.hordarchitects.com 


Jackson & Ryan 

Architects, Inc. 

John C. Clements, AIA 
Principal 

Master planning, full 
architectural and virtual reality 
services for religious and 
educational projects. 

2370 Rice Boulevard, Suite 210 
Houston, TX 77005 
713-526-5436 

FAX: 713-526-4241 
jclements@jacksonryan.com 
wwwacksonryan.com 


Jackson Galloway 

John C. Jackson, AIA 
Architecture that is beautiful, 
authenic, timeless, and 
technologically superior. Award- 
winning. LEED Accredited. 
2705 Bee Cave Road, Suite 230 
Austin, TX 78746 
512-474-8085 

FAX: 512-474-9820 
admin@jacksongalloway.com 
www .jacksongalloway.com 


Roger Jackson, AIA, LEED, AP 
Award winning design firm 
specializing in the preservation 
and renovation of historic and 
religious buildings. 

730 Pacific Avenue 

Salt Lake City, UT 84104 
801-521-6186 

FAX: 801-539-1916 
rjackson@ffkr.com 
www kt com 


LaBella Associates, P.C. 
Robert A. Healy, AIA 
300 State Street, Suite 201 
Rochester, NY 14614 
585-454-6110 

FAX: 585-454-3066 
rhealy@labellapc.com 
www.labellapc.com 


Mary McKenna 

+ Associates, Inc. 

Mary E. McKenna, 

AIA, LEED AP 

Architects of spiritual place. 

123 Washington Street 
Winchester, MA 01890 
781-729-5318 
mmckenna@mmaarchitects.com 
www.mmaarchitects.com 
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Menders Torrey & 

Spencer Inc. 

Lynne Spencer 

Experienced design firm 
specializing in religious & historic 
buildings, from master planning 
to design/construction. 

123 N. Washington Street 
Boston, MA 02114 

617-227-1477 

FAX: 617-227-2654 
Ispenceremendersarchitects.com 
www.mendersarchitects.com 


J. Patrick Mitchell • Architect 
Specializes in programing, site 
planning, building design, and 
consulting for churches. 

12620 120th Ave. NE, Suite 208 
Kirkland, WA 98034 
425-821-6090 

FAX: 425-821-0467 
jpatrickmitchell@aol.com 


Murphy & Dittenhafer 
Architects 

Michael V. Murphy, FAIA 

Over 35 design excellence awards 
for varied religious projects: new 
construction renovation and 
historic preservation. 

800 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
410-625-4823 

FAX: 410-625-4674 
info@murphdittarch.com 
www.murphdittarch.com 


Neal Prince & Partners 
Architects, Inc. 

Chuck Hultstrand, AIA 
Church architecture, master 
planning and interiors. 

110 West North Street, Suite 300 
Greenville, SC 29601 
864-235-0405 

FAX: 864-233-4027 
chuck@neal-prince.com 
www.neal-prince.com 


VS Riggi Architects 

Vincent S. Riggi, ALA 
Innovative and IFRAA award- 
winning Architectural, Planning 
and Engineering Firm; over 200 
Religious Facilities since 1933. 
512 N. Blakely Street 

Dunmore, PA 18512 
570-961-0357 

FAX: 570-969-0195 
vsrarchitects@vsraia.com 
www.sraia.com 


RMC Architects, PLLC 
Brad Cornwell 

Master Planning. Architecture 
and Design-Build for all 
denominations. Recipient of 
Faith & Form and AIA Design 
Excellence Awards. 

1223 Railroad Avenue 
Bellingham, WA 98225 
360-676-7733 

FAX: 360-738-0448 
www.vmcarchitects.com 


Saavedra Gehlhausen 
Architects 

Daniel G. Saavedra, AIA 
Master Planning. Architecture 
and Design-Build for all 
denominations. Recipient of 
Faith & Form and AIA Design 
Excellence Awards. 

504 N Church Street 

Rockford, IL 61103 
815-963-9392 

FAX: 815-963-9021 
daniel.saavedra@sgadesign.com 
www.sgadesign.com 


SLATERPAULL 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 
Clayton Cole 

Master plans and design for 
historic restorations, additions 
or renovations, and new 
construction of sustainable 
church facilities. 

One Park Central, Suite 400 
1515 Arapahoe Street 
Denver, CO 80202 
303-607-0977 

FAX: 303-607-0767 
clayton@slaterpaull.com 
www.slaterpaull.com 


Solomon + Bauer 
Architects Inc. 

Stuart B. Solomon, FAIA 
63 Pleasant Street 
Watertown, MA 02472 
617-924-8200 

FAX: 617-924-6685 
info@solomonbauer.com 
www.solomonbauer.com 


WGM Design 

William G. Monroe, III 
Master Planning, Architecture 
and Interior Design 

916 West 5th Street 

Charlotte, NC 28202 
704-342-9876 

FAX: 704-334-4246 
billm@wemdesign.com 
wemdesign.com 


Weber Murphy Fox 

Douglas Hoffman 

Our specialty is early planning 
studies and complete church 
design and construction. 

1801 East Ninth Street, Suite 1500 
Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-623-3700 | FAX: 216-623-3710 
dhoffman@webermurphyfox.com 
www.webermurphyfox.com 
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COMMUNITY OR 


Our Lady of Angels Cathedral 2 
Los Angeles, СА Leo A. Daly, Architect 


" NEIGHBORHOOD? 


Just ONE More THING... ж Berry Н. MEYER 


Do you live in a community or in a neighborhood? I admit I thought 
these terms were synonymous until I read an article by Elizabeth 
Padjen, FAIA, in Architecture Boston, of which she is the editor. Padjen 
wrote of hearing a siren and rushing across the street to see if she could 
help with a house fire. She did not know the residents of the house 
because she had only recently moved to that street from a small city 
where she knew every home and had attended parties and dinners in 
many of them. She missed her old home. 

When the fire was out she was surprised to find that other people 
who had come to help were introducing themselves, not just to her, 
but to each other. She was shocked to realize that people who had lived 
nearby for years did not know each other by name or family. Padjen 
concluded that she had moved into a friendly community, not a neigh- 
borhood. What is the difference? A community, she wrote, is a locale 
where one recognizes and smiles at familiar faces; a neighborhood is 
where you know the faces by name and ask about their families, their 
work, and future plans. 

The article made me think about my own situation. I have been so 
proud of my community. On my block alone are homes with Catholic, 
Jewish, Protestant, and Buddhist families. I wish there was a Muslim 
home too; my guess is there is probably an agnostic or an atheist or two. 
I think it is a community to be proud of, but after reading the article I 
realized that while I am helping to create a community I have not fol- 
lowed through as a neighbor. I do not know all these people by name 
or vocation, much less do I know their families. I have not invited them 
into my home nor have I been invited into theirs. In today’s fast-paced. 
world, with all its problems, we are all too busy to concentrate much 
time or effort on human, personal relationships. To be honest I must 
admit that my community, as good as it may be, is not a neighborhood. 

Can a neighborhood be created? This has long been a question on the 
minds of clergy and of architects. Isn't this what Faith е» Form is really 
all about? All faiths are concerned with relationships, and architects are 
concerned with forms that promote them. When I read articles by either 
clergy or architects, I believe we are succeeding in many ways, but of 
course we must be open to change, with new learning and experience. 

Recently, I read in the Muse е Spirit journal that it has expanded to 
cover all of the classic nine arts and has encouraged the public to react 
and participate. Any individual may receive the magazine, without 
charge, just by sending in a mailing address. Anyone may submit an 
article about his or her work and be assured it will be seriously consid- 
ered by professionals. The editor, J. Daniel Brown, wrote: “Our kind of 
organization must be a Jack-of-all-trades to survive. We want to reach 
as many people as possible and help them learn and discuss but not 
attempt to convince.” He is building an organizational neighborhood. 
I called and congratulated him and his staff on their efforts to fos- 
ter neighborly relationships. On the back cover of Architecture Boston 
I noticed an architectural photograph and beneath it an ad titled, 
“Thought Forms.” I am trying to form my thoughts about community/ 
neighborhood differences. Will you join me? 


Jose Rafael Moneo, 
Architect 


Bells by... 
VERDIN 


SINCE 1842 


BELLS * CARILLONS * CLOCKS 


Design and 
Assistance for 
Bells, 


Bell and Clock Towers, 


Bell Restoration. 


The Verdin Company 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
1-800-543-0488 
www.verdin.com 


Selid Oak 


CHOIR 


with FIBRE RUSH SEAT 


Since 1877 
R.Geissler Inc. 
P.O. Box 432 


Old Greenwich, CT 06870 
Phone: (203) 637-5115 
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с 5 Li S is the same for every one of us. 


Vet, me recognize that each community is unique and different. 


ж 


Chapel of the Incarnate Word, San Antonio, Texas 


Liturgical Designers dedicated to an honest and respectful process of listening and educating, in dialogue with the 
Church's teaching on liturgical and devotional art and architecture and the cultural conditions, values and history 
where the local community is established and sustained. 


Contemporary & Traditional: Statuary, Murals, Mosaics, Stained Glass, Furnishings; 
Sound Reinforcement, Lighting, & Fundraising Assistance. 


1113 Creedmoor Ave. Pittsburgh, PA, 15226, Phone: (412) 561-1228 
New Office: 719 S. Flores, Suite 200, San Antonio, TX, 78204, Phone: (210) 231-0377 


PITTSBURGH e NEW YORK * AUSTIN е SAN ANTONIO e FLORENCE * KRAKOW 
www.rohndesign.com % rrohn@rohndesign.com * 1 (800) 245-1288 * 1 (866) 511-6641 


